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TO MOSES THACHER, 

-Member of the Senate of Massachusetts, Ex-Minis- 
ter of ‘the Church in the North Parish of Wrent- 
ham,’ Present Minister of ‘the Church in North 
Wrentham,’ Member of the late ‘ Antimasonic 
State Convention of Massachusetts,’ Member of 
‘the late ‘ National Antimasonie Convention,’ Se- 
ceding Mason, Antimasonic Lecturer, and Editor 
of the Antimasonic * Boston Telegraph.’ ° 


LETTER II. 
Sir: 

When the first spring of political ambition had taught 
you the value of worldly honors, you said, or may be 
supposed to have said, ‘ Oh, that I were made judge in the 
land!’ Well, sir, you have been made ‘judge im the land.’ 
The people of Norfolk, by a strange delusion, appointed 
you to a place at the Senate Board of the Commonwealth. 
You have taken your seat among gehtlemen, who are not 
only nominally, but really and truly, for private virtues 
and personal merit, entitled, in the highest and most flat- 
tering sense of the word, to the appellation of honorable. 
Sir, is the high place of your honor, is your chair at the 
Senate, a bed of roses on which you repose with delight ? 
In which you feel the high value of self complacency ? In 
which your wearied and jaded thoughts rest from the 
‘compunctious visitings of conscience’? Do your recol- 

_lections ever retrace the crooked and mystic path which 
led to this consummation of all that was magnificent in 
your imagination? Look back, for a moment; call to 
mind the first, enchanting visions of greatness that pressed 
upon your faney, and overwhelmed your reason. Count 
up the rounds of that ladder by which you climbed to the 
dizzy height of greatness, from which you behold ‘ the 
kingdoms of the world’ spread out to tempt your ambi- 
tion. Sir, the first round of your political ladder should 
be kept, and it will be kept, constantly in your view.— 
its name is written in Jetters of fire on your heart. And, 
although in your multifarious vocations—as a Minister,the 
servant of the Living God—as a Senator, the servant of 
the people—as an Editor, the servant of antimasons—you | 
must of necessity find constant demand upon your time, 
that name will never cease to press upon your memory.— 
Itis Aposracy!! Mark it well. It was the first step 
you hazarded in your struggle for political honors: it will 
be the last forgotten, when these honors have departed. — 
When these honors have departed? Do you ever find 
your excited, overstrained feelings flagging and withering 
under the doubt implied in that question ? 

Do your thoughts ever, in your moments of retirement, 
When no eye js upon you but that One which searches 
the hidden recesses of the heart, return upon your bosom 
like sea of fire? Do they never admonish you how 
terrible is the retributive justice of Heaven, even in the 
tribunal of conscience? Listen,1 b h you,to this admo- 


ble destiny to which your thoughts and motives and pas- | 


sions stand amenable; where hidden disguises and intrigue, 
political ambition and worldly honors, will stand confront- 
ed and exposed beiore simple integrity and undissembling 
truth. There the proud Pharisee, who exclaims ‘ God, I 
thank thee, that [ am not as other men,’ will shrink from 
‘the presence of the humblest Publican who invokes mer- 
ey in his meek ejaculation, ‘ God be merciful to me a sin- 
‘ner.’ 

Do your fears ever send the quickened current in your 
Veins back upon yeur trembling heart, and admonish you 
of the uncertain tenure of life and its honors; how soon 
‘the grave may receive you, eternity open upon you, and 
judgment await you? Oh, listen to these pleadings for 
honest and sincere repentance. 


guilty, maddening cry of Apostacy, or whisper, in ‘words 
that burn,’ that the eyes of men*read the naked thoughts 
of your bosom? Listen, I pray you, to this invitation to 
seek forgiveness. 


Sir, these are topics on which you have preached—sub- 


Let them be borne to your heart, as indications to direct 


your practice in this life, and to form your rational hopes 
of a purer life, exempt from the alluregents of worldly 


policy, the intrigues of political ambition, the passion and 
heat of party, and the bitter recollections of a guilty con- 
science, 


nition, It is the precursor of that final, solenm, irrevoga- 


Has it never occurred to you that you owe to Masonry 
all, yes, all your greatness? Had you not been a Mason, 


| you could not have apostatized, nor made those confes- 


sions which have raised you so far above others less dis- 

‘posed to display their infirmities. To Masomy, murder 

and treason and all, you owe that very elevation from 

which you now look duwn on the steps, the gradations, 

the rounds by which you ascended. If apostacy is writ- 

ten on the first, if its burning letters have displaced the 

mild characters of gratitude, there are still reminiscences 

that never can be erased from your recollections: that you | 
owe to Masons and Masonry, in more senses than one, a 

debt of gratitude as warm and unsophisticated as ali your 

early hopes, as broad and as deep as all your recent | 
success. But he who needs to be reminded of his causes 
for gratitude will never feel that warm emotion. It is of 
spontaneous and generous growth, Its first offerings are 
mingled with the incense. of holiest devotion: it expires 
only with the last respiration of life. To Masons and to 
Masonry, I repeat, there is an-unpaid debt—there will re- 
main an unpaid debt—which, neither your antimasonic 
honors, nor your political distinction, nor your holy, minis- 
terial labors, nor your secular editorial engagements, can 
ever wholly efface from your memory. 


Sir, a relation of yours, a worthy, intelligent and highly 
respected citizen, once related to me one of the fables of 
/Esop, ‘the husbandman and the viper.’ Have you ever 
read the moral of that fable? Where, sir are the honors 
that are comparable to the proud reflections of an honest 
man? Where are the Christian graces that are not made 
brighter and more lovely, by the virtue of gratitude? 

Iam, Sir, yours 
FENELON. 


The antimasonic paper in Providence, R. I. has been 
discontinued. 

Habit may restrain vice, and virtue may be obscured 
by passsion, but intervals best discover the man. 


Does your imagination never bring upon your ear the || 


jects familiar to your lips, for purposes of exhortation. || 


{Communicated for the Mirror. ] 
| AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered at the Installation of the Officers of Montgomery 
| Lodge, Medway, Mass. Dec. 29, A. D. 1830. 

| 


By JOHN G. METCALF, 


Master of said Lodge. 
Continued. } 


Antimasonry has preferred her complaint to the bar of 
‘public opinion, and demands a verdict in her favor. We 
‘say we are not guilty and demand the proof. Let us be 
‘fairly tried, and we do nat fear the result. But we de- 
‘mand, and we have a right to demand, that something 
‘more shall be brought in proof, than the bare ipse dixit of 
those, who direct the antimasonic whirlwind; or something 
‘more incontrovertible than their subsidized presses, wheth- 
er edited by Samuel D. Greene, Moses Thacher or Pliny 
Merrick. As one of the Masonic family, I feel willing 
that the subject of Masonry should be as strictly seratiniz- 
ed, as any antimasonic madman could wish. 1 have no 
fears, that public opinion, with a fair chance for a deci- 


| 


‘sion, would condemn us. Let us have fair play, and | am 
willing to abide the verdict-—to stand or fall by the de- 
| cision. 

Rut the public are asked for a verdict, wpon the vera- 
‘cious evidence of such papers as the Boston Free Press, 
the Antimasonic Christian Herald, and the Massachu- 
‘setts Yeoman: These are the affidavits, and the oral testi- 
mony comes from Pliny Merrick, Moses Thacher and 
Samuel D. Greene, together with the antimasonic crusad- 
ers from Michigan and New York, Judge Dexter and 
Henry D. Ward. We ask for more proof than these wit- 
nesses have yet brought to light. Let us have evidence 
‘from those who are not a party concerned in the yerdict— 
‘and not from those, who, with half the inducement, have 
‘already published to the world the infamy of their own 
conduct, and demanded the ‘ thirty pieces of silver’ as 
the price of their moral degradation. 

I am willing that the public gaze should be fixed upon: 
Masonry as strongly and as intensely as vision will permit. 
I am willing that the subject of Masoury should be fairly, 
dispassionately and openly discussed. Hut I am not wil- 


\!ting that the public should only be permitted to leok at 


the subject, through the clouds and darkness, that antima- 
sonry has endeavored to throw around it. Iam not wil- 
ling that the public should make up their verdict upon 
such questionable testimony as has yet been brought be- 
fore them. Iam not willing that their opinion should 
be fixed by such witaesses, as have yet been produced in. 
the arena; by such witnesses as have averred, that the il- 
lustriows CLINTON participated in the abduction of Mor- 
gan, and, at last, died the death of the suicrde, from the 
pangs of remorse; by such men as fabricated and publish- 
ed such falsehoods as Anderton’s affidavit; by such men. 
as prostituted themselves to support the character of such 
men as Anderton. I am not willing that evidence should 
be thought sufficient when coming from such men,as Mos- 
es Thacher or David Pease, although they may claim to 
belong to the only true church, and say they are the min- 
isters of the Prinee of Peace; or from such men as Pliny 
Merrick, although he confesses that, for years, he adhered 
to Masonry, after he had become convinced that it was an 
‘unclean thing.’ Let the subject be calmly and fairly de- 
liberated on, and I am willing to abide the issue. Let the 
writings of Masons be appealed to, and if there can be 


found one line that inculcates infidelity or atheism let 
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‘ one single line, yea, upon one solitary word of sucha 


that law; that the penalty of Death is attached to the in- 
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them fall. But I ask our accusers to put their Sngete upon 


character. 


But some of the more moderate antimasons, say they 
have nothing to do with Masons, -it is only Masonry that 
they would war with. This sophism is too plain to be 
tolerated. What! do they think that Masonry can exist 
without Masons! Would they have the world believe 
that they curse Masonry and love those who adhere to its 
principles! And if Masonry is only the object of their 
hate, why have .they declared a war of extermination a- 
gainst Masons? Yeu cannot denounce the principles or 
practice of a man, unless you question his discernment or 
impeach his honesty. Then let us hear no more of this. 
If Masonry is denounced, so are those who uphold and. 
support it. | 

But to particularize some of the charges that have been | 
brought ‘ per order,’ against the Masonic Institution, ‘ate 
have 

Charge 1st. ‘The Masonic Fraternity have erected 
for themselves, a distinct and independent sicmpamisatiae 


within the jurisdiction of the United States.’ 
And how is this proved?) Why! by saying that Ma- 
sonic law consists in the oaths or obligations to observe | 


fringement thereof; that Masons must only deny what is 
said against them ‘ per order’; and that in Johnson’s Dic-| 
tionary, penalty means punishment! From this argument, 
it is said, ‘we must have the irresistable conviction, on 
the Masonic Fraternity have erected an independent go-, 
vernment within the jurisdiction of the United States.’— 
This, to be sure, is a very easy and summary way of dis- 
posing of the question, but with all meekness, and all due 
deference to a person, who only decides after ‘ much fast- 
ing and prayer;’ I ask the people, that people whom he | 
would have us believe he has convinced, whetber they 
are ready to take those lips for an oracle, which once told | 
his congregation, the famous story about the Templar’s| s 
Armory at Boston? which once said that the ‘ gospel | 
ministry, required all the time and all the talents of the 
most talented man,’ and yet spends no inconsiderable part. 
of that time, and those talents, in propagating the most en- 
venomed sentiments among the community? which once: 
said that he had come to the conclusion, after long and. 
mature deliberation, and with much fasting and prayer, | 
that it was his duty to request a dissolution of his pastoral 
connexion with his church and congregation, and, in just) 
one week thereafterwards, withdrew that request? Put 
will not the people require more proof than such men, 
show them, before they come to their conclusions ? Will, 
they not, in the beginning. acknowledge, that the Mason- 
ic, as well as any other society, has the right of making 
such ruies and regulations for the government of its mem-. 


hers, as it sees fit, provided such laws are not opposed to, 
and do not contravene the laws of the United States and! 
the several States? Have we not a right to demand of 
this public prosecutor, that he put his finger upon the in- 
stance, the one solitary instance, where Masonic bodies 
have acted in opposition to the laws of our common coun-. 
try? Have we not a right to demand, of this second Solo-_ 
-mon come to judgment, that he prove his assertion, that. 
Masonic bodies do not hold themselves amenable to. 
any tribunal in the country? Let him adduce, in proof, 

something beside mutilated extracts from Masonic books. | 
Let him point out the law of the United States that Ma-| 
sonic legislation has abrogated? Let hint tell what Lodge| 
of Masons has ever committed the crime of premeditated | 
murder? This dealing so much in wholesale generalities, | 
may, perhaps, be in accordance with the spirit of antima-| 
sonry, but the time will come when something more will | 
be required; ay, the time will come when the people will 

demand proof, before they acknowledge conviction. Let 
the candid and considerate reflect but one moment, and 
this charge and the pretended proofs of its establishment, 
will fall to the ground. Wall they not say it is incumbent | 
apon the accuser, to show some stronger reasons, hefore | 
they can admit, * that all the talents, and all the learning, 
and all the moral worth of our common aeueey.® are the | 


perquisite of antimasonry; or, that when it dies, wisdom 
Will the people ‘ exceed- 
ingly fear and quake’ because of the wonderful exploits 
Because William 
Morgan has been raised to the honors of politico-antima- 
Will they, the people, be awed into 
silence. by loud denunciation, or made convert to antima- 
sonry, because some of its headmen go up to the temple, 
|| and very devoutly thank God, that they are not as other 


and honesty will die with it?’ 
of antimasonry for four years past? 


sonic apotheosis ? 


men are? 
Charge 2nd, 
stricted.’ 


Well, what then 3 ? suppose they are; but, then it is said, 
‘they may be created for purposes of charity, and they | 
may be created and managed to the subversion of every 


civil government on earth.’ 


evil. It is also said, wealth is power. 


friends in Philadelphia ? 


Put, with regard to this charge, why is it thought best | 
to be so cautious ? why is the unanswerable argument fin- 


ished by saying that Masonic fonds may be perverted? 


will ask if it is proper, or displays any part of the christian | 
spirit, to throw out such insinuations as these, and adduce | 
no manner of proof i in their support ? Or, is it thought, be- || 
cause some men call their author Rererend, that his bare 


assertion will be taken for truth ? 
that the funds of Masonry have ever been employed 


treason or rebellion; or, that one single cent has ever been 
perverted, for the purpose of procuring a wretch to bear 


false witness against his neighbor. 


© Masonic funds are unlimited and unre- 


Wondrous sagacity! how || 
thankful must the people be, that antimasonry has, in its), 
loving mercy and tender kindness, seen fit to enlighten | 
the world, by proclaiming, that money is the root of all 
Granted; and will 
the question be answered, how much of this power was 
expended in procuring the affidavit of one Samuel G. An- 
derton ? how much in circulating said affidavit in the Coun- 
ty of Norfolk, just before a senatorial election that was 
holden there ? and how mueh in paying the expences of a 
3|| certain Honorable delegate who lately paid a visit to his |, 


Let us have the proof 


Next he details the particulars and the ‘embollinnents of 
gross, detected and exposed falsehoods; and, having a- 
wakened suspicion and curiosity, modestly asks of his au- 
ditors their political aid, or their contribution of money, 
or their subscription to an inflammatory paper, on whose 
miserable income he ekes out a wretched subsistence. 
AnJacompliance with this law beggary is the consum- 
‘mation of his wishes. In this way, the individual obtairs 
‘the reward of his services, and the party an increase of its 
‘dupes. In this way, an Antimasonic Lecturer on Specr- 
lative Masonry earns his dirty bread, by becoming the cr- 
terer for the base appetites of a base faction. “ And, in th’s 
way alfo, the dastardly Editor of an Antimasonic paper, 
masked under the hypocritical disguises of religion, decovs 
the unwary into his insidious meshes. 

The end of that man need not be predicted. ‘There is 
_a course of events in the natural world, and in the moral 
world too, which advances as certainly and steadily as the 
course of time itself. ‘The earth contains materials which 
are thrown off in its fires\and its voleanoes, ‘The human 
body has its offensive humors that are ejected by its erup-~ 
tions. And the body politic too throws off its impurities 
by its corrective laws and penitentiaries. 


And laws and 
penitentiaries will, in the last resort, correct the move- 
“ments of the base wretch on whom neither moral honesty, 
nor the decencies of life, have any infiuence. 

Men never persevere in strong, vigorous, high handed 
measures, unless they have some powerful motive that 
“urges them constantly forward.- The needy pretender, 
Ii who resorts to Masonic exhibitions, and placards the par- 
‘ticalars of his performances to attract customers, looks to 
his pecuniary reward to supply his necessities. Ile finds 
it easier to live on the honest credulity of the ignorant and 
uninformed, than to continue a laboriows occupation, and 
‘to derive his support from honest industry. Another 
seizes on the moment of popular excitement to raise him- 
self into brief notoriety or public station, to which his mer+ 
‘its never could have given him a shadow of claim. To 
one it becomes the means of a miserable subsistence; to 
another, the gratification of dishonorable ambition. The 


i i eed-|| 
| generally observed some decent measures in their proc jeereas ¢ of their own base. parposes. 


| a tool fitted for the work. 
| in promoting the business, from expectation of reward, as- 


‘| tain points of its secrets, which shall be well worth the 
‘|small sum of money he shall require for the enter- 


[To be continued. J 


MODERN PERSECUTION, 


We wil! put down Masonry by the sword, if we can- 
not put it down without.—Jacos HAut. 


NO. ¥. 
The political parties of this country have heretofore || 


ings, feeling, probably, that the state of society here would } 
not tolerate a course of measures revolting to the good || 
sense of the community. But the odious combination, 
aptimasonry, has tried a new experiment on the easy good || l) 
nature of the people, and has put the public patience to || 


|| the very last point of endurance. 


To speculate successfully on popular credulity, or public 
|| curiosity, requires only the old course of political dema- 
|| gogues: a process as hacknied as low intrigue, falsehood 
and corruption could wish. A village or town is marked | 
out as a favorable theatre for antimasonic operations.— 
Some weak or unprincipled individual there is selected as 
One of the leaders, 


sumes the management of the enterprise. He announses 


that, at a given time and place, he shall undertake to en- | 


lighten the public mind as to Masonic enormities; shall 
give certain illustrations of its mysteries; and disclose cer- 


tainment. The wretched mountebank commences his 
pilgrimage of beggary. For his better convenience, he 
billets himself on his selected, perhaps unsuspecting, ful- 
lower. The hour of assembling arrives. A few men, a 
nuinber of women and numerous children, congregate to 
be cheated of their time, their money and their senses. — 
The wretched operator, with the deadliest passions and 
purposes burning in his heart, and with a full design of 
kindling in that assembly similar passions and purposes, 
profanely commences his operations by taking upon his 


unholy lips the accents and the words of sacred prayer!— 


‘motives, therefore, to hold these meetings, are quite suffi- 
cient. And so long as the easy credulity of the public 
will sustain them, and will reward their promoters with 


money or with office, so long there will be found unprin- 
cipled and abandoned wretches in abundance, ready to 
‘throw oar villages and towns into disorder and confusion. 


The evils that ensue are wholly disregarded in the accom- 


Neither the boldness of crime, nor the broadest extent 
of hypocrisy, can excite surprise, in a community where 
crime so often zoes unpunished, and hypocrisy is so fre- 
‘| quently rewarded. “When the clerical robe is made a dis- 
guise to political ambition; when the sanctuary of God is 


converted into an arena for insidious and exciting discus- 


sions; when the kindnesses and ordinary charities of life 
are converted into the deadliest katrec; when the best 
feelings of the human heart are changed into the most in- 


‘flammatory passions; when the father and promoter of 


such outrage receives a public reward for h’s public infa- 

my—when we witness all these, then we should no Jonge: 
wonder at crime in its boldest forms, nor at hypocrisy i" 
its deepest disguises. Success emboldens the individual. 
und inspires with confidence his companions in wicked- 
ness. 

So long, therefore, as unprincipled men can be hired to 
attack the Masonic Institution and traduce its members. 
just so long will corrupt and needy individaals be found. 
to engage in the work. But when neither offices nor ¢ 
molument can be obtained, then we shall hear no more 0! 
antimasonic meetings. VERITAS. 


[From the Ithaca Jounal.) 
ANTIMASONIC RELICS AND CURIOSITIES. 
The subscriber would respectfully inform his antimason- 

ic friends that he has arrived in Ithaca with a collection 
of relics and curiosities, animate and inanimate, the pto- 
ductions of nature and the achievements of art, well worthy 
their attention and that of the public in general. They 
have been scraped tofether with the most unwearied pain: . 


| | | 
| 
} 
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| 
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and at great expense, and are now arranged for exhibition |, 


and inspection at the office of the Chronicle, (otherwise 
called the Pestilence,) in Oswego-street. Among many 
others too tedious to mention, may be enumerated the fol- 
‘lowing. 

The Holy Family—a group in bronze, consisting of 


Elder Witherell, his wife Lucinda, and his son George.— | 


Very much admired by amateurs, for the expressions they 
convey of piety and simplicity. 

The Devil, in cassock and band, opening an antimason- 
ic convention with prayer. This amiable character is per- 
fected in pure brass, and confers considerable credit on the 
statuary. It is six feet high and well proportioned, and 
exhibits striking personifications of aspiring greatness. 

Judas Iscariot—done in plaster. The traitor is repre- 
sented as counting his pieces of silver; and bears a won- 
derful likeness to several seceding Masons. 

A * moral and religious’ editor—cut out of bass-wood 
by a native of the forest. He is about taking his oath to 
the ‘ Belfast murder,’ while his eyes are turned up in de- 
yotion. A tract, entitled ‘ Hard Shoves for heavy-bottom- 
ed Christians,’ appears peeping out of one pocket, while 
a bundle of Giddins’ Atheistical Almanack is displayed 
from the other. 

Thirteen clusters of the splinters once belonging to the 
head-board of Mrs. Witherell. © This sacred wood must 
be peculiarly dear to every antimason, when the circum- 
stances attending it are considered. The sticks are warrant- 

ed free from adulteration, as they were purchased from the 
Elder himself. A few bunches will be disposed of on reas- 


onable terms. 
A few hairs from the whiskers, undan eye tooth from 
the under jaw of the unfortunate Timothy Munro. These 
.memorials may be relied onas perfectly genuine, as they 
were obtained from the hands of Thurlow Weed, esq. of 
Albany. 
The Le Roy Antimasonic declaration of Independence, 
with the original signatures. Those of the signers who 


have been hung off, or are confined in the state prison, are |. 


marked with an asterisk. 
The mad Masonic Lamb which bit the Flder’s wife.— 


This beautiful bat vindictive animal is under the control 
ofa muzzle, so that any antimason may, without the 


least danger, examine bis teeth and feel of his pelt. 
The above are some of the many which the andersign- 


ed has collected for the gratification of the curious and sci- 
entific. Te solicits the patronage of the public and sub- 
scribes himself, this 18th day of January, 1831, their 
humble servant. GEOFFREY GIMCRACK. 

Avmisston—Masons and Jacks 25 cents. Antima- 
sons half price. Antimasons’ children, when accompan- 
ied by their parents gratis. 


We have not heretofore noticed the fact that the Anti- 
masonic State Convention, held at Hartford a few weeks 
since for political purposes, had ngminated the Hon. ‘Tim- 
othy Pitkin as their candidate for the office of Governor—- 
nor have we noticed the further proceedings of that Con- 
vention, which are, in some respects, 23 antichristian as 
they are antimasonic. Their sweeping denunciations of 
Masonry and Masons are both uncharitable and unfound- 
ed, and with unprejudiced minds must have a tendency 
adverse vo the object to which they aim—viz: the estab- 
lishment of antimasonie intolerance .and proscription upon 
the ruins of a social and benevolent institution, where po- 
Jitical considerations are totally excluded and the funda- 
mental principles of christianity sustained. We were 
pleased to find that Mr. Pitkin has viewed this subject in its 
true light, and refused his countenance to a scheme of po- 
litical aggrandizement, disguised by the specious pretext of 
the better security of public immunities and private rights. 
Ne sees that the proscription ef a large and respectable 
pottion of the community cannot add to the security of the 
whole,—that the denunciation of one such body would be 
followed by that of another,—till the supremacy of the 
antimasonie oligarchy would leave more to depricate than 
all its successful progress had undone. He has therefore 
declined to become the leader of these blind guides, and 
_ refused all fellowship in their communion. His letter to 

that effect is published below.—(Con. Herald.] 


VOURNALe 


{From the Education Reoorter.] 
‘GAS AND GAS-LIGHTS.| 


| Thissubject may be thought by some persons to be 
| more fit for the Philosophie Chemist, than for the general 
“reader, but after a little reflection, they will find that, it is 
‘as necessary we should be ableto judgeof the purity of 
of the air we breathe,as of what we eat and drink. 

Gas is the general name given toall eriform fluids, ex-' 
“cept the air of the atmosphere, and vapour or steam,— 
| The following are among the most important of the gas- 


| seg 3 


attempt to run along a plank lying across the mouth of a 
tub. In a bake-house where there is a considerable quan- 


|\tity of fermenting dough in the troughs, it would be dan-— 


gerous to sleep on the floor, the gas rising from the dough 
fills the trough and rans over the edges, and descends to. 
the floor; being heavier than the air, it always occupies 
the lowest place. In mines, carbonic acid gas occupies 
the lewer part, and is called the Choke Damp, the com- 
mon air occupies the middle part, and the upper part of 
the mine is often occupied by hydrogen gas, called the 
Fire Damp. Many lives are lost annually by the operation 
off these gasses,particularly the explosions of the fire damp. 
Safety lamps have been contrived by scientific men, but 


Oxygen Gas, so called from its relation to acids, has 
been aecounted for many reasons to be the most impor- 
‘tant substance in nature. Jt forms eight-ninths, by weight, | 
_ofthe ocean; one-fourth of the atmosphere; and, perhaps, 
one-fourth of the solid matter of the globe. It unites rea 
dily with most other substances, and assumes a singular, 
variety of character in its different combinations. Thus 
with hydrogen, it forms water: with lead, it forms the 
substance called redlead ; with nitrogen, in one proportion | 
it forms atmospheric air, in another portion, the nitrous’ 
oxide, or what is called the laughing gas, in athird the. 
acid called aquafortis; with sulphur, it forms the sulphuric 
acid or oil of vitriol; with iron, and all metals, it forms 
theirores called oxides; and so forth. Butthe most im- 
portant character in which we know it, is as that ingredi- 
ent of our atmosphere, without which animals and vegeta- 
bles cannot live, and fire cannot burn. Oxygen, from 
this part of its history, was long named vital or pure air.— 
Oxygen gas is procured from various oxides, especially 
from the black oxide of mo nganese, 

Nitrogen gas, so called from its relation to nitric acid, is 
what remains of the atmosphere when the oxygen is re- 
moved, it forms about three-fourths of the atmosphere, 
one-fourth of the animal flesh, and is found in small quan- 
tities in other combinations. It will not support life by 
itself, and therefore formerly was called azote; with a 


larger proportion of oxygen it forms nitric acid. 
Hydrogen Gas, so called from its relation to water, hy- 


drogen in combination with oxygen, forming that fluid, 
and being always procured from it, and may be obtained: 
thus, a piece ofa tobacco pipe stem, is put through a cork | 
of a bottle, into which put a quantity of iron filings, with) 
about twice its weight of sulphuric acid diluted with four 
times its bulk of water. Assoon asthe diluted acid reaches | 
the iron filings, effervescence takes place and bubbles, 
of gas escape. After allowing time for the common air to, 
be displaced, a light may be applied to the pipe, the gus 
will barn with a faint light and produce much heat. This) 
gas, is the lightest body with which we are acquainted, 
on this account it is used to fill balloons. [It is ubout 14 
times less dense than common air, and 16 times léss dense! 
than oxygen gas. 

Nitrous gas, is procured by pouring diluted nitric acid, 
on some copper filings, its inost important property is the) 
greedy attraction that it has for oxygen gas in atmospher-_ 
ic air; on this principle eudiometers are formed. 

Carbonic acid gas, this gas is diffused abundantly in 
nature, it is found in the state of gas, and also in combi- 
natien of a great variety of bodies, such as marble, chalk, 
limestone, &c. By pounding either of these substances 
and pouring on them sulphuric acid, in a retort or bottle, 
the gas will be set. free, and may be colleeted with a: 
suitable apparatus. Carbonic acid gas, is what issues from | 
soda-water, brisk ale, champaign, &c. while they sparkle. | 
Ifdrawn into the lungs in breathing, is fatal to life. A’ 
charcoal fire left in a close room with sleeping persons, | 
has often been fatal to them, because carbonic ecid gas is! 
the product of the combustion. The famous Grotto del | 
Cane, in Italy, is a cavern always full of carbonic acid | 
which springs into it from below, as watersprings into a| 
well, and rans over like water froma well. The grotto, 
received its name from the circumstance of dogs dying in-| 
stantly on being thrown into it. Carbonic acid hes often 
proved fatal to persons leaning over fermenting vats, or 
descending into them soon after the fermented liquor is’ 
drawn off. It is common to see a rat die instantly, in the| 


experience shows that humanity has not been much bene- 
fitted by them as yet. 

Carbonic acid gas often collects in wells that remain for 
some time covered. It has in many instances, proved fa- 


cleaning the well, or performing some operation at-the bot- 
tom. It is always dangerous to descend a well, or vault, 
or even a deep cellar, that has been long closed up, with- 
out the precaution of letting down a lighted candle. If 
the candle burn with its usual brightness, no danger need 
be apprehended; but ifit burn feebly, or go out the danger 
is great. By leaving those cavities open for some time, 
the carbonic acid gradually mingles with the atmosphere, 
and safety is restored. A more expeditious way of cleans- 
ing them of the deleterious gas, is to let down a quanti- 
ty of new slacked lime, in a tub or bucket. The lime 
rapidly absorbs the acid gas, the place of which is imme- 
diately supplied by the atmosphere. f 

Ifa suitable pump is at hand, the deleterious gas may be 
removed in a few minutes, the inhaling pipe should be ex- 
tended to the bottom, or where the gas is most impure, 
the exhaling pipe should lead to some place where it is low- 
er than the mouth of the well, otherwise the gas being 
heavier than common air, it may run back into the well. 
again. 
eCarburetied hydrogen gas, this gas is used for the pur 
poses of illumination, as an economical substitute for tal- 
low, oil, &c. The materials of which this gas is made, 
are solid, as seacoal; or liquid, as oil, or such as may be 
easily rendered liquid by heat, as pitch, rosin, &c. Of 
course the apparatus for making the gas varies in its con- 
struction according to the materials to be used in its produc 
tion. The gas is in geveral generated in red hot iron re-- 
torts, from which it passes through other vessels to be pu- 
rified, and finally to the gas-holder, whence it is distribu- 
ted by various pipes, to the places where it is to be burnt. 
This gas is invisible like air, it is driven from the gas hold- 


small holes when it is te be burnt, each burner being fur- 


nished with a small stop-cock, to regulate the size of the 
blaze, or to shut itout entirely. The gas-lights when pro- 
perly managed are both safe, cleanly and economical, for 
they require no time for triming, there is no grease nor 
sparks coming from tiem, and you have assmall a light 
or as large aone as you please, it being so easily regulat- 
ed. 


CONCISE DECIMAL TABLES, 

For facilitating Arithmetical Calculations ; by the use of 
which many Problems in Mensuration are made perfectly 
easy. Designed for Practical Men. By Timothy. Clax- 
ton. The tables here spoken of are printed on asheet, in 
large and neat typography, to be hung up in a counting 
room or workshop, or carried folded up in a pocket book. 
They are accompanied by a pamphlet of 23 pages, con- 
taining explanations, principles, and examples. The tables 
ure on a peculiar construction ; the excellence of which 
is, that while they are accurate and of extensive applica- 
tion,they consist of few figures and occupy but little space. 
Each of them, in large type, fills but little over a square 
inch, and contains but 117 figures ; gives answersto all the 
round or simple numbers, from one millionth part of a 
unit to nine millions of anits. By adding two or more ef 
these together, the answer to all the numbers within that 
range may be obtained. It will save a great deal of time, 
to those who have occasion to make frequent calculations, 
and at the same time secure more accurate results than 
they can always obtain in the hurry of business. We re 
commend it to the notice of gentlemen of science as an 
excellent. sample of ingenuity ; and to business men for its 
utility in weighing metals aud other bodies, and for reduc- 
ing'money, weights, and measures of most kinds required 
| in common practice. —[Education Reporter. ] 
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ANTIMASONIC MEMORIAL. 


The very modest antimasonic memorial, which 
was éigned by some twenty five or thirty gentle- 


men-of Rhode Island—some of them very respect-|, 


able—some of them rather so so,—some of them 
demagogues—and some of them more the political 
knave than the political flat—and handed to the 
Legislature of this State, requesting that body,to 
set upthe nose pulling business and to cowhide 
the respectable men of the State before breakfast, 


vand before they have taken a ‘ hail storm’--was || 


referred to a committee, and that committee, after 
having pondered on the subject, very properly 
asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion. The Legislature said no, and so the ‘ gem- 
men’ of the committee, are required to ponder on 
the thing till the next session of the Legislature, 
to be holden next May. ‘Mr. Speaker, I-move; 
that Daniel Mowry, and Benjamin F’, Hallett be 
added to that committee! As many as are con- 

tent say ly, non-contents. No The noncontents 
have it, so Daniel Mowry, and Benjamin F. Hal- 
lett are rejected ! What a pity ! 


By the way, as we happen to be ina mood,-- 
not ina ‘John Moody’ mood, for saying a thing 
or two, we will just pop down a paragraph rela- 
ative to antimasonry and its aims and consequenc- 
es. 

The antimasonic party ; if indeed a party of 
that name really exists,--has as good a right to 
memorialize the legislature, as any other body of 
people, and when their memorials, are couched in 
the language of decency, and breathe an air of 
truth, they should be listened to with attention. 
and should be disposed of with ail the respect that 
their nature and intention can: command. But 
when a body of men, some of whom are irrespon- 
sible for their acts, assemble, and memorialize the 


State Legislature, and ask that body to extend to}. 


them the right of nullifying especial contracts, 
which have been made between the state and indi- 
viduals, and to give to them the entire rule of the 
State, they commit acts whicn are so decidedly 
preposterous, so offensive, so impudent and so dis- 
gusting, that men of decency and common worth 


turn from them with feelings of absolute contempt 
and disgust. 


The memorial, from the antimasonic convention 
which was presented to the State Legislature, at 
its January Sessiun, was nothing more or less,than 
a demand on that body,to violate its faith--to sur- 
render the rights of the people, and to place the 
whoie power of the State in the hands of a few in- 
‘dividuals who wish to be senators, representatives, 
governors and dictators. It-wasgot up, by a dis- 
appointed literary and political empiric from an 


‘ obscure corner of Massachusetts, and by a man 


whom he had duped into the meshes of his folly ; 
and this irresponsible, and misguided creature-- 
who plays the saint to day and the profligate hypo- 
crite to-morrow,--had the unblushing audacity, 


toask the Legislature of Rhode Island, to de- 


nounce and proscribe, the best and the most emi- 
nent men of the State, and to give to him, and his 
profligate associates the rule of the community. 
As for Masonry, we-say nothing more, than 
what we have a thousand times said before, when 
we say, that we know nothing about the merits 
of the institution, and care less... It met stand or 
fall oa the basis of its own claims to the protection 


of the virtuous and good ; but so long as we know 
that the wisest and best men of all ages and of all 
nations have belonged to it--so long as we know 
that thus far, nothing bad or corrupting has grown 
out of it, we shall not be prepared to treat our 


abandoned knaves and cut throats, because they 
belong to the society of Masons, or to gratify the 
whim and the caprice of those,who signed the an- 
timasonic memorial,and modestly asked the Legis- 
lature of Rhode Island, to pronounce them good 


their neighdors as miserable vagabonds, worthless 
‘scoundrels, and the abettors of every species of 
‘crime and hardened villany. 


_There is something that is so offensive that sig- 
nalizes what is called antimasonry ; that it is 
with reluctance that we ever speak on the subject. 

‘The subject, when intrinsically coasidered, and 
weighed and measured, by all its bearings, is 
hardly worth any man’s contemplation ; but since 
the spirit of it has been insiduously infused 
through the minds of a small proportion of the 
public, we now and then find ourselves compelled 
to speak in its relation. 


The whole history of the world——the annals of 
cabals ane parties,--furnish no story of party mad- 
ness,duplicity and infamy, like that which now is, 
and ever must be attached to antimasonry. It pos- 
sesses not. one solitary redeeming virtue; it was 
conceived in infamy and begat in lust; it has for 
its founder a man who was notoriously unprinci- 
pled--debauched in his habits--corrupted in his 
morals, and regardless of all consequences, if he 
but obtained money, and accomplished the base 
‘designs which he and his accomylices aimed at. 


He was in a word, an abandoned worthless 
wretch, and in all human probability to accelerate 
‘the sale of the miserable catch penny book, that 
he cast upon the market, fled into some secluded 
‘section of the country where he still remains; and, 


| aided by his associate conspirators in deeds of dark- 
‘ness got up a doleful story about his abduction 
‘and murder. And,to give still greater effect to his 
works of.iniquity and infamy, he undertook, and 
too wel! succeeded, in making a few of the edild 
believe, that he was actually murdered by men at- 
tached tothe Masonic institution. Men of ambi- 
tious propensities, ardent in their hopes for politi- 
‘cal preferment, eagerly seized upon the excite- 
‘ment, which the address and artifice of Morgan 
and his associates to the sale of his book had pro- 
duced, and harnessing to their car,a few mercena- 
ity and sycophantic printers, and desperate scrib- 
‘blers, at length succeeded, in enlisting the influ- 
lence of a prostituted press ; and thus assisted, 

‘they have gone onward, till they have made 
proselytes of the eredulous and weak, and 
‘now have the impudence, to ask a Legisla- 
tive body, to violate its faith and honor--to vi- 
olate and trample on the constitution of the coun- 
‘try , and enact cxposl-facto laws, for the benefit of 
a cabal, the leaders of which, are actuated by the 
most debasing and unprincipled purposes. 


The antimasonic faction stops at nothing; it 
easts its corroding and corrupting influences into 
‘the sacred aisles and channels of the church--ar- 
rays the son against the father, and the daughter 
against the mother--violates the sanctity of the 
sepulchre--libels the memory of the dead--accus- 
es a.Washington and a Lafayette, a Clay and a 
Jackson, of the crimes of murder and treason, and 
in the fullness of its mad career, endeavors to 


friends, and neighbors, and daily associates, as) 


men and immacalate patriots, and to denounce} 


trample on every principle of christianity, and 
every moral obligation of society. And men in 
this age of reason and light are found, who are 
ready to enlist in acrusade, which was got up for 
the purpose, of gratifying the avarice and the 
spleen of a man whose life was infamous--for the 
sake of gratifying a man, who, if he: were now 
present,and roved around the boulevards of civili- 


grace his family and his household by inviting him 
to his table. 
ed, and all this mischief has been done, to satisty 
a wretch, who himself bears the only testimony 
that can be produced to prove that he was ever 
abducted or murdered ! 


like those which attempt to sustain antimasonry, 
can Jead the world astray, and beget and engend- 
er deeds of duplicity and of falsehood, at the con- 


revolts. When the offspring of future genera- 
tions sha]] read the history of the present day, and 
ponder over the story of the antimasonic party, 
they will indignantly obliterate the page that con- 
tains it--treat itas a fable, and devounce the 
faithful historian, as the traducer of the fame of 
their ancestors.—-[Subaltern. ] 


BUR 
LIVING WRITERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
NO. V. 


Mr. Beckford, the projector of Fonthill Abbey, 
and lately its proprietor, is also an author of some 
celebrity. In this gountry we have been familiar 
with his name in consequence of the peculiarities 
of that fantastic pile. It was built at a great ex- 
pense ; much of it was constructed by torch light, 
while the proprietor retired at a distance to watch 
the picturesque effect produced by the moving 
lights of the worknen. Fonthill Abbey soon be- 
came the property of some indifferent personage, 
the centre tower crumbled into dust, and one of 
the wings after being transformed from tke seat of 
luxury into the abode of industry, from a suite of 
splendid rooms into a cotton manufactory, has also 
been destroyed by fire. We believe that it is now 
only a grotesque ruin. 


We are thas particular in alluding to Fonthill 
Abbey, in order to show that the most expensive 
eccentricities are tut a pageant herald: they 
sound a trumpet, the notes linger on the ear for a 
moment, and straightway are forgotten. Happily 
for Mr. Beckford, he is the author of Caliph Va- 
thek, an oriental tale, and his reputation will out- 
live the baseless fabric of his architectural dream. 
At sixteen years of age he published a humerous 
work called Biographical Memoirs of extraordina- 
ry painters. His next work was the Eastern Tale. 
The results of his observations in his extensive 
travels in Earope, have also found their way to 
the public in piecemeals, and are much admired. 
His literary talent is of the most pleasing charac- 
ter. Heisan M. P. and isallied by marriage to 
sonie of the first families in England. 

Of Captain Beechy, the author of some. inter- - 
esting voyages and travels ; of Charles Bell, the 
able and distinguished writer on anatomy and 
anatomical expression ; of Jeremy Bentham, the 
eccentric but powerful writer on legislation,usury, | 


codification, and elmost every subject connected. 


zed life,could not find a man of any respectability, 
who would take him by the band,or who would dis-. 


All this excitement has been produc-. 


The times are sadly ‘ out of joint.’ when cabals. 


templation of which the beart sickensand the soul | 
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with political economy, we shall say nothing. Bell 
is universally known among medical students as 
well as painters, while Bentham is the subject of 
a volume rather than a sketch. The work lately 
put forth by John Neal, contains the most accurate 
account of Bentham’s theories and habits of think- 
ing, and we refer our readers to this for a descrip- 
tivn of this remarkable man. 

-Mrs. Bray isa lady of considerable reputation. 
‘She is best known as the widow of that very clev- 
er architect, Stothard. Her first production was 
a series of letters from Brittany, émbellished with 
-some beautiful drawings by her husband. These 
‘were published in 1818. Her subsequent works 
are De Foix, Memoirs of the life of C. A. Stoth- 
ard, the White Hoods, and the Protestant. These 
are principally historicai romances,and'owe much 
for incident to the elaborate chronicles of Froissart. 
This lady has been subjected to the severest criti- 
cisms, and compensated by the most liberal praise. 
‘To ase the figure of an esteemed literary friend, 
who has written some very valuable philosophical 
treatises, and adds to sound logic a most forcible 
styie, literary reputation is water ina well. The 
author in his first attempt to pump up a little for 
himself, finds it very difficult of attainment. The 
valve seems @ry, the moving power stiff and im- 
practicable, and after he has once succeeded in 
producing a flow, verr little exertion is then re- 
quired to keep the supply of reputation and of 
praise full and ample. Mrs. Stothard’s works are 
now regularly in demand, and will undouabt- 
edly continue to beso. She is the wife of a cler- 
gyman, in whose church her husband, Mr. Stoth- 
ard, was unfortunately killed by falling off a lad- 
der upon the marble pavement beneath him. The 
widow’s weeds were laid aside almost as soon as 
those of the Ephesian Danie. A wag in the 
Monthly Magazine, alluding to her second mar- 
riage, observed that Mrs. Stothard undoubtedly, 
under the circumstances, married the Reverend 
Gentieman in whose church the fatal accident 
happened, out of respect to her deceased husband. 

[Alb. Daily Advertiser. ] 


SCHOOL-MASTERS. 

The following eloquent tribute tothe worth of 
the school-master, is extracted from a report pre- 
pared on the behalf of the New York Hf igh Schooi» 
by the Hon. Gulian C. Verplank, President of 
the Board. 


It has been to me a source of pleasure, though a 
melancholy one, that in rendering this public tri- 
bute to the work ofour departed friend, the la- 
mentable member of two bodies, one of them the 
most devoted and efficient in its scientific inqui- 
ries, the other comprising so many names eminent 
for philanthropy and learning, we have met to do 
honor to the memory of a school-master. 


There are prouder themes for the eulogist than 
this. ‘The praise of the statesman, the warrior or 
the orator, furnish more splendid topics of ambi- 
tious eloquence ; but no theme can be more rich 
in desert, or more fruitful in public advantage. 

Theenlightened liberality of many of our state 
governments (among which we claim a proud 
distinction for our own) has been extending the 
common school system over the whole of our pop- 
ulation, and brought elementary education to the 
door of every family.. In this state, it: appears 
from the annual reports of the secretary of state, 
there are, besides filty incorporated academies 
and numerous private schools, between eight and. 


ble impressions for the ten thousand school-mas- 
‘ters of this state. What else is there inthe ‘vhole 


nine thousand school districts, in each of which 
instruction is regularly given. ‘These contained 
last year 141,850, taught in the single state of, 
New York, to which may be added, nine or ten 
thousand more in the higher seminaries of learn- 
ing, exclusive, of the colleges. 

Of what incalculable influence then for good 
or evil, upon the dearest interests of society, must 
be the estimate entertained for the character of. 
this great body of teachers, and the consequent 
respectability of the individuals who composed 
it. 

At the recent general election of this state the 
votes of 276,600 persons were taken. In 30 years 
the great majority of these will have passed away. 
Their rights will be exercised and the duties as- 
sumed by those very children whose minds are 
now opened to receive the earliest and most dura- 


of our social system of such extensive and power- 
ful operations on*the nations character? There 
is one other influence more powerful, and but one. 
It is that of the mother. ‘The forms of free gov- 
ernment, the provisions of wise legislation, the 
schemes of the statesman, the sacrifices of the pa- 
triot, are as nothing compared with these. Ifthe 
future citizens of our republic are to be worthy of 
their rich inheritance, they must be made so prin- 
cipally through the virtue and intelligence of 
their mothers. It is in that school of maternal ten- 
derness that the kind affections must be first rous- 
ed and made habitua!—the early awakened and 
rightly directed—the sense of duty and moral re- 
sponsibility unfolded and enlightened. But next 
in rank and efficacy to that pure and holy source, 
of moral influence, is that of a school-master. It 
is powerful already. What would it be, ifin eve- 
ry one of the school districts which we now count 
by annually increasing thousands, there were to 
be found one teacher, well informed without ped- 
antry, religious without bigotry or fanaticism, | 
proud and fond of his provision, and honored in 
the discharge of his duties £ How wide would be 
the intellectual, the moral influence of such a body 
of men. 

Many such we have amongst us. But to raise 
up a body ofsuch men, they ana their calling must 
be cherished and horored. 


The school-master’s occupation is laborious and 
ungrateful; its rewards are scanty and precarious. 
He may indeed be animated by the consciousness 
of doing good, that best of all consolations--that 
noblest of all motives. But that too must be often 
clouded by doubt and uneertainty. Obscure and 
inglorious as his daily occupation may appear to 
learned pride and worldly ambition, yet to be suc- 
cessful and happy, be must be animated by the 
same great principles which inspired the most il- 
lustrious benefactors of mankind. If he brings to 
his task high talents, and rich acquirements, he 
must be contented to look into distant years for the 
proof that his labor has not been wasted--that the 
good seed which he daily scattered abroad. does 
not fajl on the stony ground and wither away,. or 
fall among thorus to be choked by the cares,, the 
delusions, or the vices-of the world. He mast 
solace his toils with the same prophetic faith which 
enabled the greatest of modern philosophers", a- 
midst the neglect or contempt of his own time to 
regard himself as ‘ sowing the seeds of truth,’ for 
posterity and the care of Heaven. He must atm 


soothed the greatest of modern poets, when weigh- 
ed down by care and danger, by poverty, old age 
and blindness— 
Tn p ic dreams he saw_ 
The youth unborn by pious awe, 
__Imbibe each virtue from its sacred page. 
How imperious, then, the obligation upon eve-- 


ry enlightened citizen, who knows and feels the 
value of such men, to aid them, to cheer them, 
and tohonor them. One object of the establish- 
ment of this society was designed we hope success- 
fully to improve and extend female education.— 
Our other institutions for male education has had, 
besides its direct effect, the happy incidental one ~ 
of elevating the station, enlarging the usefulness, 
and contributing to raise the character of the 
school-master amongst us. 

Humble then as our labors in founding and fos-. 
tering this institution may seem, and limited as 
they are in their sphere of action, we may look 
back to them with the purest satisfaction, since 
thefr certain fruit is the diffusion of light and truth. 
and virtue, through the purest and most powerful. 
of all agents—the MOTHER and the SCHOOL-. 
MASTER. 


* Bacon—Serere posteris Deo Imortali. 


Bw. 


[From Friendship’s Offering, for 1831.) 
THE REJECTED, 
By Tuomas Haynes Bayruey. 


No: have me! Not love me ! Oh what have I said !' 
Sure never was lover so strangely misled; : 
Rejected ! and just whenI hoped to be blest ! 

You can’t be in earnest! It must be in jest. 


Remember—remember how often I ’ve knelt, . 
Explicitly telling you all that I felt; 

And talked about poison in accents so wild, 
So very like torture—you started—and smiled. 


Not have me ! Not love me! Oh what have I.done?: 
‘All natural nourishments did I not shun ? 
My figure is wasted—my spirits are lost, 


And my eyes are deep sunk like the eyes ofa ghost. 


Remember—remember—ay, madam, you must— 
I once was exceedingly stout and robust; 

[rode by your palfrey, I came at your call, 

And nightly went with you to banquet and ball. 


Not have me! Notlove me! Rejected! Refused ! 
Sure never was lover so strangely ill used ! 
Consider my presents, (I don’t mean to boast)— 
But, madam, consider the money they cost. 


Remember you have worn them, and just can it be: 

To take all my trinkets, and not totake me ? 

Nay don’t throw them at me !—You’ll break—dv not 
start— 

I don’t mean my gifts—but you will break my heart! 


Not have me! Not love me! Not go to the Church ! 
Sure never was lover so left in the lurch ! 

My brain is distracted, my feelings are hurt; 

Oh madam, don’t tempt me to call you a flirt. 


Remember my letter my passion they told, 

Yes, all sorts of letters—save letters of gold ! 

The amount of my notes too—the notes that I penned ; 
Not bank notes—no, truly, I had none to send ! 


Not have me ! Not love me! and is it then true 

That opulent age is the lover for you ! ‘op 

Gainst Rivalry’s bloom 1 would strive—’tis too much: 
To yield to the terrors of Rivalry’s crutch. 


Remember—remember I might call him out, 
But madam, you are not worth fighting about; 
My sword shall be stainless in blade and in hilt: 


himself against disappointment and 
with a portion of the same noble confidefice which, 


I thought youa jewel! I find you a jilt.. = 


| 
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“ment, by attempting to drive them to do this ; he world |, 
-yather. pour oil upon the troubled waters, and quict their 


- cisely like those of which they complained? Do they 
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| others; out he apprehended that they were not of so horrible of the country spanioh the guilty, but not conde all for an 


_and demoralizing character as was represented by his» “net committed by desperate men in another state. He couki 
colleague yesterday. He did not question the honesty of, ‘not consent to do an act that would disgrace him as a 


;that gentlemay, or the purity of his motives; he had no) ‘Senator, and asa man in the mind of every honest individ- 


doubt but the gentleman believed all that he had asserted of ‘nal i in the State. He believed that the passing of such an 


EXTRA-JUDICIAL OATHS. 
When the question on the acceptance of the report of | 


the judiciary committee, asking to ve discharged from the | that the several oaths, given in different degrees of Freema- 


further consideration of the subject of extrajudicial oaths, 
was taken up, in the Senate on Thursday, as the order of || 
the day, 

DEARBORN, of Nerfolk,advocated the acceptance 
of the report. He stated that he yesterday listened with || 
deep interest to the lucid expositions of his worthy col- 
league, (Mr. Thacher.) The gentleman had presented the |. 
ceremonies of Masonry in a horrible and most revolting |, 
light ; had attempted to show that the Institution of Free-' 
masonry was incompatible with the morals of the peo-| 


ple, the interests of community, and the cause of patriot-| 
ism. 


It had been thought, (said Mr. D.) that the influence of |, 


the Institution had been used to obstract the wheels of gov- 
ernment; to corrupt the streams of justice. But he was 
not prepared to admit all this of. a society which had 
received the sanction and patronage of the great, the wise 
and the good of Europe and America. 

“Mr. Dearborn then adverted to the antiquity of the Tn- 
stitution ; said it was introduced into this country only a 
few years prior to che Revolution, At that period it was 


- not thought to be dangerous, immoral, or treasonable ; if it 


had been, we should not find enrolled aniong its members 
so many of the most eminent statesmen, pious divines and 
devoted patriots of those glorious days. It was then said}, 
to’be an Institation engaged in charitable and scientific || 
pursuits. Why was this said? Pecause (said Mr. D.) |, 
those individuals were known to be engaged in the en- 


couragement of science and benevolence 


If a few individuals have done wreng ,are we warranted 
in proseribing ali the members of this Institution? Are we 
warranted in going sofar? Was Warren, when fighting 
in the ranks on Bunker's Hill, plotting against the liberties 
and interests of bis countrymen? Did he believe that 
the institution of Freemasonry was dangérous to our civil 
and religious rights? He was an associate of this de- 
nounced society ; and so was Washington and Lafayette 


Senate Chambers, your Representative Halls, and you 
will find that the most illustrieas men ; men eminent for 
their morals and patriotism,are members of this Institution. 
Can we believe they have uo other object in view than to 
break down the liberties and morals of the people? 

Who has given us the right to denounce any class of 
society? We are’not sent here for this purpose ; and if 
we were, he should doubt the expediency of doing so.— 


: ‘Freemasonry. But different persons viewed these as well | act as that contemplated; would be saying to Masons, 


_as almost everything else in different lights, and came to your lodges are broken up; youcan administer no more 
“opposite conclusions from similar facts. He had no doubt, oaths. It would drive them to desperation. 


Mr. Dearborn objected to the expediency of adopting 
any measure like that intended by his colleague, inasmuch 
as it was a direct infringement of personal liberty—not the 
freedom of the body and limbs, but the freedom of the 


‘sonry, which the gentlerran had read in the Senate, appear- 
ed to that gentleman andto those who acted with him, as 
he had represented them—ridiculous and even blasphem- |. 


ous; but to others they might appear solemnly religious.— | mind, the understanding, the affections. Our government 
He alluded to his colleague’s description of the exhibition he said, was based on civil and religious freedom - it was 
‘of the burning bush, as represented in royal arch Masonry, | for this that our Pilgrim fathers abandoned their homes 
| and said that he had no doubt, that on many people’s| and their dearest friends. ‘The despotism of Turkey is not 
‘mind it would produce a very different effect. It was so | a greater infringement on private liberty than would be the 
with many religious ceremonies. ‘Io a Roman Catholic, | act contemplated. In Constantinople a man was free to 


he said, the presentation of the wine and wafer by the "pursue what octupation he pleased: he could trace 
Priest, with the assurance that it was the very blood and| and bargain with whom he pleased; he might go and 
flesh ofa crucified Savior, was the dearest and the most | 


come when he pleased; but then he must be exceedingly 
‘sacred rite of his religion; while to a Protestant, the same | careful asto what he should say of the Grand Seignor; 
‘ceremony and assurance would seem to be nothing less than he must be extremely cautious as to what he should speak 
impiety and blasphemy. In reference to the oaths which | or even think of Mohammed or the Koran;it was the des- 
his colleague (Mr. Thacher) had commented on, Mr, ‘potismn that reigned over the mind and shackled the pow- 
Dearborn said he presumed they had been handed down, | 


er of investigation and speech,in whieh the principal differ- 
substantially » from the time of the crusades; and he spent | ence between that country and others comparatively free, 
some minutes in recapitulating historical notices of the |. “consisted. Such a power of controling the freedom of 


“origin of the societies of the Knights of Jerusalem, Knights | thought and speech, and of prohibiting men from associut- 
of Malta, &c. He traced the origin of the ceren:onies of ing together agreeably to their own views, predilections 
Masonry to the mysteries of Isis and Ceres, whicli he said | and affections, he did not wish to see exercised im this 


| were very much like what Masonry is now represented to. country, and for that reason, if for no other, he would 
be. The great men and philosophers of antiquity were 


‘ambitious to be initiated into the mysteries of Ceres; 


|| vote for the report of the committee. 
Mr. Thacher, in a speech of nearly an hour, undertoo 
jand he doesnot believe they were influence by improper | to reply, and went over in review many of the statements 
‘motives. "and arguments which he had presented on the precedinz 
Inteply to what Mr. Thacher had said of the supposed | day. He was disappointed to perceive that his colleague, 
connexion of the Masonic [nstitetion, with the society of | from whom he had expected sapport,had come out agains‘ 
‘Maminati, and the tendency of its ceremonies to promote r bim ; and he thought if he (Mr. Dearbon) knew as mucit 
infidelity, Mr. Dearborn spoke with great eloquence. 1 Je || of the Masonic institution as he did, he would have adopt- 
considered Atheism a harsh expression; he could not be. | ed a different course. He repeated his conviction that the 


lieve that.any soviety of men, or even uny individual, ev er || Masonic institution was irreligious, atheistical, 
cisbelieved the existence ofa God. Such a being as an 


Atheist did not and could not exist. A man might disered- 
it a particular and special revelation, but the proofs of an 


immoral}, 
suby ersive of civil liberty and opposed to the course of jus- 
‘tice—acknowledged with mortification, that he had been 


.|; Almighty and Eternal Being were so bountifully and richly 
And°now look from Georgia to Maine—look into your diffused through all the works of nature, that no man but 


a member of it, and said, if it were necessary or proper, 
he was willing then to suffer the penalty of breaking his 


obligations, if the Senate and the people thought he de- 
an idiot was foolish enough to deny their soundness and | served such a punishment. 


validity.. When told that men are associated to inculcate || i Mr. Webb, of Norfolk followed. We thought that as a 
a disbelief in God, he might as well be told that they were | Christian people, we should not be opposed to enacting 
‘associated to stop the earth in her revolutions. He does | laws against the administration of oaths tending to encour- 
not believe that in this enlightened era, any association | age immorality, which, no body doubting, he said a few 
can grow up in community whose object it isto preach a| words more of equal pertinence and force, and sat down. 


He should be glad if themembers would abandon their In- 


stitution, if they wou!d ietire: from it, and give up ier 


titles and their regalia. Put he would not raise the excite- 


fury. 
He asked if the antinjasons were not doing deeds pro- 


happiness bere and hereafter. He is acquainted with gen-| like to stand there three hours,and thought if he.had taken 
tlemen who are and who are not Masons; and he sees no. pains to prepare himself, he could edify and enlighten b's 
difference in them. Many Masons, prior to their initiation, ‘audience, but as it was near dinner time he would ne: 
j had sworn to observe the Jaws and constitution of their } oceupy the attention of the board. 

country, and the idea tuat any oath could absolve them} i 
7.9m their allegiance, wes absurd and preposterous. 


| 
doctrine so adverse io morals, to revelations, and to our Mr. Hoyt of Greenfield,then rose and said that be should 


Messrs. M’Kay and Burnell offered a few remarks.— 


Mr. |) They were prepared to sustaia the report of the commit- 
Dearborn said that his worthy colleague had not adduced al! tee, but if any gentleman wished to be heard on the sub- 


not hold their secret meetings, and concert measures de- 
signed to produce the very effect which they say the Ma- 
sonic Institution produces? He would not be censorious, 
bat wished that these men might come back to their 
senses. 


He said that as his colleague had represented the cere- 
monies of the Institution, they did appear ridiculous, im- 
pious, and. even blasphezious ; but he thoaght we must 
carry ourselves into the Institution, before we can proper- 
ly understand them. He dees not believe that its members 


think them ridiculous or impious. Ie dees not believe that 


the great men whom he has named, would sauction either 
ridiculous or impious ceremonies. 

Mr. Dearborn said that he was not a Freemason, and 
di:new nothing of its mysteries, but what he heard fiom 


isingle instance in the Commonwealth, where Masons had | ject, they. should bein favor of an adjournment. Accord- 


been guilty ofa dereliction of duty, in consequence of ingly the Senate adj. till Friday 10 o'clock. 
jany Masonic oaths they had taken, except in the single 


On Friday, when the report of the committee came up 
instance of one of our Deputy Sheriffs, in a neighboring || dl in its order, Mr. Dearborn again addressed the Senate. In 


| county. ; who appeared to be so ignorau it and stupid as to | is rapid review of the leading points in the speech of bis 
suppose that his Masonic caths exonerated him from those | colleague, Mr. Thacher, he touched upon the gentleman's 


which he bad previously taken as an officer of govern- objection to the Masonic, on the ground that it was a sc- 
jment; andthathehad no doubt if the High Sheri? was |! eret society. Ue said that our Grand Juries were sect‘ 

made acquainted with the fact, he would substitute some | jnstitutions; and asked if they were dangerous? If they 
more competent individual to perform the duties of his| have no tyler at the door, (said Mr. D.) they have the o!- 


station. \ ficer of the court, who, irstead of the drawn sword, a mere 
This institution may be considered ridiculous: he | phantom, is arined with the supreme power of the land tc 
thought it was now. useless; that public opinion was) protect him. ‘The governor of the Commonwealth is sur- 


against it. and wished.that Masons might think proper to! rounded by’a secret council, which he would willingly a- 


abandon it; but as Christians, who oughtto exercise some| bolish, as foolish and useless. . That Convention which 


degree of charity, ke thought they had.no right to inter- ‘was pronounced by a British statesman the most illustrious 


fere with if®concerns. If its members~ violate the laws| ever held, was a secret conventioa—plotting treason 
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‘gainst tyranny. Is not the Senate of the United States, | 
with closed doors, a secret body ? Are not all officers ap- | 
pointed or approved by them, in secret?) They have no. 
tyler, but they have the sergeant at arms with his mace, 
to enforce obedience to. their will. 
body ? 


alive an excitement which could produce no good, but 
must produce unspeakable evil. 


The gentleman is not aware of the evils that have been, 


and that may be brought upon the country,by the adoption 


of measures tending to increase the excitement. If an 
He said that, not being a Freemason, and having NO outrage has been committed in another state, by a few 
other connexion with the institution of Freemasonry, than — ignorant and stupid men, shall that be sufficient evidence 


such as resulted from his connexions and obligations as a" to denounce the whole fraternity of Masons throughout 


-eitizen, he was induced by no other motive than a con- one 
“sciousness of duty to enter into this debate. He thought "consider all Masons capable of committing a like offence ? 
“it his daty as a citizen of a free republic, as a Christan | 


Myr.Dearbon said that in reply to some remarks of his, 
and a moral man, and standing as he did, the representa- _ Pry f 


Is that a dangerous. 
No one will have the hardihood to assert it. 


_ ble: but to become craven, turn traitor, and flee to the 


good-will, to pause and consider whether he was act- 


bd | 
tive of free, enlightened and moral! constituents, to inter-| 


| 
pose in behalf of those constituents, aud the*whole people 
‘of this commonwealth, and to exert himself to the extent | 
of his faculties, to;oppose an attempt which, if suecessful, | 


would result in the disfranchisement of thousands of his 


fellow citizens—a numerous class of men, whose charac- | 


ters for honesty, integrity, patriotism, and every moral 
and Christian virtue, were spotiess and unimpeached. 

He said he could not, in justice to himself, as the de- 
scendant of one who assisted to achieve our independence, 
stand there and see the rights of his fellow citizens wrested 
from them. They were not the principles he was taught: 
more enlarged and liberal views were inculcated—such as 
he considered himself called to act upon at that time. He 
could not sit there anc hear gentlemen, whom he had 
known and respected through life, pronounced unworthy | 
of holding or being appointed to any office | 
Even Washington, if he were living, could not be elect- | 
ed a Representative to this Legislature, or appointed to the 
most subordi.ate office under government. 

He was sorry that the excitement against Masons) 
had found its way into this commonwealth. Le re-| 
gretted that, because a few, some six or seven, japerant | 
and deluded men, in a neighboring state had committed a 
crime, under the supposed sanction of an ‘ extra-judi- 
cial oath,’ an attempt had been made to cast the o- 
dium of the crime upon thousands of virtuous men, for 
no other apparent reason, than that they had. taken’ 
the same oaths, and were members of the same institu- 
tion. As well, (he said) might the people of the com- 
monwealth array themselves against the whole population | 
of Salem, because three or four abandoned wretches be- 
longing to that place, had complotted a murder, and ac- 
tually murdered a citizen in his bed. Would it be proper, 
for such a reason, to say to all the respectable inhabitants | 
of that town, You are a community of ruffians and mur- 
derers, and you are henceforth to be deprived of the | 
rights and immunities of citizens, you cannot be trust- 
ed as witnesses or jurors, your hands are polluted with 
blood. Such a thing would be preposterous, and yet 
he thought it no more absurd than the excitement 


which had been raised against the whole community 
of Freemasons. 


Mr. Dearborn said his worthy colleague was sur- 
prised at the stand he had taken; but he (Mr. D.) had 
greater reasons to be surprised at the course the gen- 
tleman had pursued. Having subscribed to many of 
their oaths, and advanced toa point, at which diffi- 
culties and dangers were discovered; then to cower 
was evidence of physical imbecility, and was excusa- 


ranks of the enemy, when the whole line of Masonry, 
from Maine to Georgia, was attacked, was indeed 
something to be surprised and astonished at. 

Mr. Dearborn repeated what he had said on Thars- 
day, that he did not impugn the motives of the gentle- 
man who introduced this subject before the Senate; he 
did not impeach his honesty; he did not blame that 
gentleman for withdrawing from an institution, which 
he did not like; but if that gentleman had taken upon 
himself all the obligations he said he had, he (Mr. D.) 
would supplicate him as a citizen, as a neighbor, as a 
Christian, as a messenger of Jesus Christ, and a minis- 
ter of the gospel of peace, and love, and charity, and 


| that which is already done. 


_yesterday, in which he had spoken of some distinguished 


-Masons— Washington, Franklin, Warren, and others—his 


colleague had quoted the case of David, to show that 


great and good men might be led away by temptation; but 


with deference, he thought the cases were not parallel,and 
he stated several points in which the character of David, 
had no resemblance to that of Washington. There were, 
‘no doubt, some Davids in our country, but, he asked, 
would it be consistent with honor, justice, or charity, that 
‘the heads of thousands of innocent men should be placed 
upon the shoulders of a David, and suffer the punishment 
due to such an individual? He repeated his appeal to his 
colleague, to use his efforts to allay and not to excite un- 
Just prejudices, and expressed his entire belief that the fears 
which that gentleman professed to entertain, were ground- 
‘less. He compared the delusion which frightened some 


people, to the mirage, which deluded travellers in certain 
“parts of the world, and led them to suppose they beheld 
‘towers, and cities, and armies drawn up in battle array, 
‘but which were dispelled as the beams of the rising sun 
‘pierced through the fogs and mists that created tlre decep- 


ition. He entreated those who were engaged in this cru- 
sade against an institution, which though it might be use- 
\less and ridiculous, he believed to be at least harmless, to 
pause and suffer the light of reason to shine upon their pre- 


judices and dissipate their fears. 


In reply to the remarks of his colleague, (Mr. Webb) 
Mr. D. said, he could not perceive the expediency of pass- 
ing such alaw as that gentleman proposed. He was not 
professionally a lawyer,but he believed he was right in say- 
‘ing that there were now laws in existence, which would 
prevent any person from testifying asa witness or serving as 


a juror, who should be trammelled wih Masoaic or any 


} other oaths that should interfere with his civil or judicial 


oath. It was in the power of any party to an action, eith- 
er civil or criminal, to challenge a witness or a juror, and 


“if such witness or juror could not satisfy the court that he 


‘felt bound by the oath of the country, if he were a wit- 
ness he would not be permitted to testify, and, if a juror, 
he would be replaced by another more honest and upright. 
‘He therefore thought that such a law as the gentleman 
wanted, if enacted, woulé be inoperative. In another 
view of the subject, also, such a law would be inoper- 
ative. It was not in the power of the legislature to undo 
| Many thousands of our best 
and most worthy citizens it is admitted (said Mr. D.) have 
already taken these objectionable oaths ; if we pass a law 
prohibiting their administration from this day forth, we 
must even then wait till the mea of the present generation 


are in their graves before the law can have its intended 
operation. 


Afterall, Mr. Dearborn said,it was not possible for any 
Masonic oath, however strong and by whatever penal- 
ties sanctioned, to supersede or impair the obligation 
which every citizen owed to the laws of the country. 
He has been informed by respectable, honorable, high- 
minded men, who said they were Freemasons, that in 
all lodges where theyhad ever been, it was always stated 
distinctly tothe caadidate for initiation, before his Ma- 


sonic oath was administered that such an oath was not. 


to be consideredasinterfermg with ‘he laws of the coun- 
try,his allegiance to the state, or his religiousfaith ; but 
whether snch a qualification were given or not, it was 
of no consequence. Every sensible man knew that he 


jeould not, by any such obligations, absolye himself 


| 


from the obligation to obey the laws and the constitu- 
tion of the land. Here and there a weak and. simple 
one might think his Masonic oath stronger than his 
moral and civil engagements ; but the number of such 
must be small indeed, and the evil they could do, 
would be much less than that which would be produced 
by an act of hostility and extermination, against a nu- 
merous, respectable and patriotic class of society. Let 
these antimasonic gentlemen (said Mr D.) show as 
much magnanimity and forbearance as th¢ Masons 
have exhibited towards them ; let them exercise that 
same Christian charity which the Masons have so lib- 
erally exhibited towards them and the excitement will 
be allayed, and agitated society will again appear 

- ¢Smooth‘and unrufiled as a Summer sea, 

When not a breath of air blows o’er its surface.’ 

When Mr. Dearborn had finished,no one rose to re- 
ply, and the question being put by the President, 
the report of the commitiee was accepted with- 
out a division. Had the vote been taken by yeas 
and nays , and it is much to be regretted that it was not, 
Messrs. Thacher of Nofth Wrentham, Webb of Wey- 
mouth, and Hoyt of Greenfield, it is known would have 
voted in the negative, and it is probable that Mr. Holmes 
of Plymouth would also have so voted. Making four ; 
this being the number of antimasons, in the Senate, A 


|| phalanx powerful enough to damn any cause. 


It must not be presumed that we have done anything 
like justice to Mr. Dearborn in the abstract we have 


given of his speeches. He. spoke with great elo- 


| quence, but so rapidly that we could not follow him so 


closely as was desirable ; we have therefore only 
sketched some of the leading features of his argument. 4 


SiricHiNnG.—The Lynn Democrat states that a party 
of ninety arrived at the Hotel in that place on Tuesday, 
in three sleighs, one of which contained forty of the 
number, and was drawn by six beautiful horses. Another 
party of one hundered and seventy had a supper and 
ball at the same house on Friday evenin 


We perceive by the same paper that our friend Barton 


gives notice that he shal] continue open during the winter, 
for the accommodation of Parties, &e. that celebrated es- 
tablishment known by the name of the ‘ Lynn Mineral 
Spring Hotel.’ In the Summer season this is one of the 
most delightful retreats in the State,and we have no doubt 
but that in the hands of its present affable and gentlemanly 
occupant it will be found equally pleasant in winter. 


Borivar.—There is but little doubt but this great man 
and patriot isno more. The latest accounts from Santa 
Martha state that on the 13th Dec. he was there in a very 
low state of health, and was not expected to live forty- 
eight hours. THis disease was the consumption. He had 
issued a Proclamation or Farewell to the Colombians, in 
which he says, he has endeavored to plant liberty, where 
before tyranny only reigned ; that he has labored disinter- 
estedly, abandoning his fortune and his repose: that his 
enemies have assailed that which is most precious to him, 
his reputation and his love of liberty. ‘They have perse~ 
cuted him, and conducted him to the verge of the graye.— 
He pardons them, 


Essex Democrat.—We have received the first 
number of a paper just eommenced in Lynn, under the 
editorial management of Mr. Benj. Afudge, late editor 
of the Lynn Mirror. Its typographical execution is neat, 
and its columns furnish evidence of industry, taste, and 
judgment, on the part of its worthy editor. In its politics 
it is friendly to the present national administration. 


Premiums.—The editor of the Southbridge, Mass. 
Mirror offers for the best original tale, $10 ; for the sec- 
ond do. $5; for the third, a vol. of his paper. For the 
best poem, $10; for the second best,Shakespeare’s works; 
for the best essay on family government, $5. 


A number of articles prepared for this day’s paper—a~. 
mong them the notice of the funeral of our late Br. Nich~. _ 


ols—are necessarily defered till next week. 


ing in accordance with all those duties, in thus keeping } 
| 
| 
| | 
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{From Friendship’ s “Offering for 1831, 
THE ACCEPTED. 
‘By Tuomas Haynes Bay.ey. 


¥ thank you for that downcast look, 
And for that blushing cheek : 

I would not have you raise your eyes, 

- L would not have you speak: 

Though mute, I deem you eloquent, 
Iask no other-sign, 

While thus yoer little hand remains 
Confidingly i in mine. 


1J know you fain would hide from me 
“The tell-tale tears that steal 
‘Unbidden forth, and half betray 
The anxious fears you feel: 
From friends long tried and ceurly loved 
The plighted bride must part; 
Then freely weep—I could not love 
' A cold unfeeling heart. 


I know you love your cottage home, 
Where in the summer time, 

"Your hand has taught the clematis, 

Around the porch to climb; 

Yon casement with the wild rose screen, 
Yon little garden too, 

‘How many fond remembrances 
Endear them al! to you. 


You sigh to leave your mother’s roof, 
Though, on my suit she smiled, 

And spurning every selfish thought, 
Gave up her darling child; 

Sigh not for her, she now may claim, 
Kind deeds from more than one; 

She * gaze upon her Daughter’s — 
‘Supported by her Bon! 


thank vou for that speaks 
Reliance on my truth; 

And never shall unkindness wound 
Your unsuspecting youth; 

If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 
Oppress your husband’s mind, 

Oh! never fear to cling to me,— 
I could not be unkind. 


Come, look upon the golden ring— 
You have no cause to shrink, 

Though oft ’tis galling as the slaves 
Indissoluble link ! 

And look upon yon Church, the place 
Of blessing and of prayer; 

Before the altar hear my vows— 
Who could dissemble there / 


Come to my home; your bird shall have 
As tranquil a retreat; 

Your dog shall find a resting place, 
And slumber at your feet; 

And while you turn your spinning wheel, 
Oh! let me hear you sing, 

~ Or, I shall think you cease to love 

Your little golden ring. 


MASONIC REGISTER. 


Full Moon, this Month, Saturday the 26th. 


regular meetings of the followirfg Lodges 
unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings(spe- 
-cified) preceding fuil moon. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, last 
Tuesday. St. John’s 1st Monday. St. Andrew’s, 


‘2dThursday. Columbian, Ist Thursday, Massachu- 


i 


‘Wednesday. 


.Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 


Great Barrington Cincinnatus. 
| Western Carmel. 


‘Hardwick Mount Zion. 


stellation. Templeton Harris. 


St. John’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday in December, Feb. | 
AprilJune Oct. Brimfield Humanity Tues.every month 


Meunt Lebanon. 


Wed. 
‘Union Council 8. M. 4th Mon in 


St. Johns Thurs suc. 


setts, last Friday. Mount Lebanon, last Monday.--- 
Grand Chaptet, 2d Tuesday. Dec. June, and Sept. 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, Ist Wednesday. St. Paul’s 
Chapter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. 
In Dec, March, June, and Sept, Encampment, 3d 


Monday.--Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning- 
Sun, Lyrn Mt. Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy 
Rural. Leominster Aurora. Mt. Zion Chapter.— 
Concord Corinthian. Bridgewater Fellowship. New 
Salem Golden Rule. Belchertown Groton. St. Paul’s 
Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Fiiendly Society. 
Nantucket Union South Reading Mount Moriah. 


Tuesday.—Greenwich, Village Encampment.--- 
Dorchester Union. Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meri- 
dian. West Stockbridge Wisdom. New Marlbo- 
Tough RisingSun. Fall River Mount Hope. Hillerica 
Clmton. Lancaster Trinity. Weymouth Orphans’ 
Hope. Reading Good Samaritan. 

Wednesday.--Hardwick Mt. Zion. 
ic. Malden Mount Hermon, 
thropic. Danvers Jordan. 
West Granville Mt. Pleasant. 
Randolph Norfolk Union. 


Amherst Pacif- 

Marblehead Philan- 
Lenox Union Star.— 

Wrentham St. Albans. 
Andover St. Matthew’s. 
Amherst Pacific. Leicester 
Springfield Hampden. 


Taunton King David. Springfield 
Morning Star Chapt. Concord Chapter, Wednesday suc. | 
Thursday.—Marlboro’ United Brethren. Cum- 
mington Orion. Roxbury Washington. Dedham Con-. 
Stoughton Rising Star, 
Ashby Social. Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hi- 
ram. Pittsfield Mystic. Uxbridge Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. Woburn Freedom, Needham Meridian. Low- 
ell Pentucket. Oxford Oxford. 
Friday.—Hingham Old Colony. 
Fredonia. Methuen Grecian. 
Miscellany.—Salem, Essex, Ist Tuesd. Warre 
Chapter 3d Thurs. Marlboro Thurs suc. 


Northborough 


Groton 


Charlestown King Solomon 2d Tues. Cambridge. 
Amicable 3d Mon. Brighton Bethsada 2d Tues.— 
Medway Montgomery Ist Wed. Falmouth Marine Ist |n 
Nantucket Union lst Mon.--Urbanity 3d mon, 
Dec. March June. 
Sept.--Rising Sun Chapter 2d Monday. Charlton 
Fayette last Wed. January April August and Oct.—- 
Duxbury Corner Stone Mon suc 
Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tues suc. Gloucester 
Tyrian Ist Tues, Sutton Olive Branch 3d Monday.— 
Greenfield Franklin Chapter lst Wed. New Bedford 
Star in the East 83d Mon. Munson Thomas 2d Wed 
every month except July Aug Dec March. Franklin 
Middleborough Social Harmony 
Tues succeeding full moon. 


AGENTS. FOR THE MIRROR. 

MAssacuuseTts.—Ashby, A. T Williard, Esq. 
Ashburnham, S. Woods, Esq.; Amesbury, Col. H? 
Morrill; Beverly, Francis Lamson; Concord, L. Shat. 
tuck, Esq.; Charlestown, Mr. Mitchell; Colrain, 
Isaac B. Barber, Esq.; Douglas, Post Master; 
‘East Sudbury, 8. H. Mann, Esq.; Enfield, E. Jones; 
Esq.; Framingham, J. Gains; Haverhill, John 
Edwards; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas 
haxter; Monson, E. Norcross; Medfield, C. Onion. 
Esq.; Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New Bed- 
ford, Oliver Swain; Northampton, C. C. C. Mower; 
Newburyport, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Read- 
ing, N. Parker; Stoughton, Nath. Blake; 8. Mendon, 
Leonard Rice; Salem, S. B. Buttrick; Shrewsbury, 


Joel Nourse, Esq.; Southwick, J. Byington; Spring- 
field, Henry Brewer; Uxbridge, Wm. C Capron. 
Walpole, J. N. Bird; Ware,J. Bosworth; Westmins- 


ter, Simeon Sanderson; Wilkersonville, Thomas Har- 


pack, Esq. 


Psalm and Hymn Books in general use. 
‘| sortment of books on Theology, Law, Medicine, &e. 


Connectricut.—Andover, Leonard Hendee, Esq? 
Bristol, C, Byington; Colchester, A. D.Scoville, Esq. - 
Canton, Dr. O. B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; 
Granby, Dr. J. F. Jewett; Hartford, Elisha Har- 
rington; Harwington, G. R. Sandford; Middletown, 
C. B. Darrow; New London, E. Way, Esq.; Nor- 
wich, S. Gallup; New Haven, Post Master; Wind- 
ham, B. Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq.; 
Wolcottville, 8. Bradley, Esq. — 


Vermont.—Burlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq.; 
Barnet, E. M. Davis, Esq.; Bennington, S. H. 
Blackman, Esq.; Hartland,C. A. Saxton; Waterford, 
E. C. Parks, Esq.; West Rutland, L. Thrall. 


New Hampsuire.—-Charlestown, Fred. A. Sum- 
ner, Esq.; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls, A. &. 
Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith; Bedford, Thom- 
as Rundlett. 


Ruove Istanv.—Pawtucket, 
Slaterville, Wm. Yearnshaw. 


Maine.—Gardiner, J. B. Walton; Portlaud, J. H. 
Roch; Belfast, N. P. Hawes; Bangor, John Williams, 
Esq; Ellsworth, J. A. Dean, Esq. 


Nortu Carotina.—Scotland Neck, 8. M. Ni- 
chols. 


George F. Jenks: 


ALABAMA.—Washington, ‘John A. Whetstone. 

New Jersey.—Plainfield, J. Wilson. 
REMOVAL, 
RR. P. & C. WILLIAMS, inform their friends and cus- 
tomers that they have removed to 18 and 20, Cornhill, 
late Market-street, (on the south side, near Washing- 
ton-street.) 


They take this occasion to thank all those who: 
have favored them with their custom, and ask for « 
continuance of their patronage. 


They have constantly for sale, Bibles ak Prayer 
Books, of various sizes, bindings, and prices. Ma- 
sonic Constitutions. Watts, Methodist,and other 
A good as- 


Agriculture, Mechanics, and the various branches of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts; and the various 
new publications of the day. 


Their present stock consists of many thousand vol- 
umes of Books, also, Maps, Prints, and a general as- 
sortment of Stationary articles, which they are con- 
stantly replenishing by publishing, purchasing, and im- 
porting. Orders supplied wholesale and retail, on the 
best terms. 


f.ETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE REV. MOSES 
THACHER, together with the Result of an Ecclesias- 
tical Council, convened at North Wrentham Dec. 14, 
1830. By John Ferguson, Pastor of the Church in 
East Attleborough, Mass. Also a large assortment of 
Books, new and old onliberal terms. Personal atten- 
tion given, and great pains taken to supply libraries 
with books not easily procured. For Sale by R. P. & 
C. Williams,,18 & 20, Cornhill, Bost on. 


BOARDERS. 
A few gentlemen can be accomodated with board in 
a very central situation. Apply at No. 30, Schoo! 
Street, opposite Court Square. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR 


Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowec: 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they 
obtain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the pape’. 


Secretartes of Lodges generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names efsuch as are dic- 
posed to become subscribers to. ‘the Mirror; for whic! 


1 service they will be entitled to.every seventh copy. 
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